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quotes 


Your opinion counts even if you 
neglect to express it, because, in fail- 
ing to say what you think, you lessen 
the likelihood of the course you 
favor being adopted and pursued. 
Too often it happens that those who 
endorse a_ policy merely nod _ to 
themselves, while those who oppose 
it raise their voices. 

At all times your opinion counts 
—hut it counts for more if you 
register it. 

PAMPHLET, DEPT. OF STATE 


Church members should be en- 
couraged to look upon service in a 
particular political party as an ef- 
fective method for Christians to 
witness and work for good govern- 
ment ... Christians can never givé 
uncritical support to everything a 
party stands for or to every one of 
its candidates. On the other hand, 
they cannot avoid party participa- 
tion lest they make their faith 
politically irrelevant. 

—GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S.A. 
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“facts are better than dreams. 


By WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


The trouble with the politics of many Christians is not that they aren't Chris- 
tian enough; it’s that they aren't political enough. 

Many good Christians, aware of the sin of man, as they should be, knowing 
the ambiguity of history, as they should know it, trusting in the purposes of 
God that transcend our purposes, as they should trust them, seeking the never- 
completed justice of the ever-coming Kingdom of God, as they should seek it, 
able to give the most up-to-date theological basis for politics, able too to bring 
the most worthy and generous motives to bear on questions of the day, still 
don’t help much, when it comes right down to the questions of justice that 
abound in day-to-day politics. 

Why? Because they don’t know what they are talking about. 

There is no substitute for reading the New York Times. 

Even more important, there is no substitute for having read the political 
literature of the day that sets the sober words of the Times in some perspective. 

Still more important, there is no substitute for having participated in the 
actualities of politics . . . or for having reflected a bit on the politics in which 
we all, one way or another, have participated. When you've tried to get a 
resolution passed, or a candidate elected, in some conglomerate body of dis- 
parate interests and desires, when you've been through the caucuses, and seen 
the necessities—and the dangers—of compromise, and the necessities—and 
the dangers—of ideals, when you have dealt with the varieties of opinion and 
interest, learned the usefulness and the pervasiveness of power, tried to trans- 
late some program from a dream into an actuality through the difficult hurdles 
of politics, then you are able to look upon the politics of the larger scene with 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Mr. Miller, an ordained Presbyterian minister, is now 
on leave of absence from THE REPORTER to write 
a book on Eisenhower’s moral crusade. 
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“facts are better than dreams’ 


CONTINUED 


different and more discerning eyes. 


You see then that the politics of everyday must be a 


matter of rough proportions, not of pure values, of con- 


tinual half-loafs, and compromises, that nevertheless in 
their beautiful reality are better than the imagined goal; 
you see then, as Winston Churchill wrote about the 
moment of his coming to power, as Prime Minister in the 
dark hours of the war, “‘Facts are better than dreams.” 


You are then able to know something of the way that 
dreams are made into facts. 


There surely is in our faith a ground and motive for 
this concrete wisdom, that comes through reflection on 
our participation in the affairs of the real world. Perhaps 
it’s found in this: that we do not have a “philosophy of 
life’ with God as an abstract principle, from which other 
“principles” are derived; rather we hold to a faith in a 
living God, an active, loving, personal God who acts in 
history, to whose action we respond with our action. We 
do not have a theory from which we derive right posi- 
tions; we have a relationship in which a dialogue is con- 
tinually carried on, about what might be the right posi- 
tions. We do not have “Christian” principles for politics; 


we have a Christian dimension to our living in politics. 
We do not have answers: we have a reason—a personal 
reason—for continually seeking answers. 


Therefore the theory—even the erudite and historic 
theological theory—is incomplete without the living 
participation of particular Christians in particular politi- 
cal situations. 

Like all the rest of Christian faith, the Christian’s 
political faith is not really seen in abstractions or institu- 
tions, but in the daily living of it, by you and me. 
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A personal experience in politics by a man who sought 
to express his Christianity concretely. Party and candi. 
dates are not identified so that all who read may learn, 
in CHRISTIANITY AND 
Printed by permission, 


article 
1953. 


Condensed from an 
CRISIS, 


January 19, 
Any Christian worth his salt knows that in this day and 
age there is an imperative laid upon him to be politically 
responsible. When one considers the fateful decisions 
which lie in the hands of the politicians, and the impact 
which these decisions will have for good or for ill upon 


the destinies of millions of people, it becomes apparent. 


that in terms of trying to implement the will of God, 
however fragmentarily, politics can be a means of grace. 
My own political initiation did not come until the fall of 
1952. The initiation was gruelling but eminently worth- 
while, and at least some of the naivete I once had has 
been rubbed off. And since everyone has, at some time 
or another, to make this initial plunge, to experience his 


first immersion in direct political activity, I propose to | 


set down for the edification of future neophytes some of 
the experiences I had, some of the mistakes I made, some 
of the dangers I encountered, and some of the lessons | 
learned. | 

I was then a resident of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Minnesota, comprising the city of St. Paul 
and rural Ramsay County. The incumbent in the Con- 
gressional campaign (hereafter referred to as Mr. M) 
had served two terms in the House, and had compiled 
a splendid liberal voting record, with strong support to 
America’s overseas responsibilities, social security 
measures, the fight against discrimination, and the fight 
for minority rights. His opponent was young, just out of 
law school, with no previous experience of holding po- 
litical office. Mr. M’s chances were obviously good. 

But his opponent began making statements about 
Mr. M and his voting record which were simply not true. 
The list of misrepresentations began to mount. I still 
have a list of eight or ten of these which have never 
been cleared up. The line adopted turned more and 
more centrally to the communist scare issue, and an 
attempt was made through large, paid newspaper ad- 
vertisements and public handbills to identify M with a 
“soft” attitude toward subversive, disloyal people, and 
so forth. (M originally had entered politics to “purge” 
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By ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 


the local party of an excessive left-wing element. 

As these charges and repeated falsehoods began to 
mount in intensity, it seemed crystal clear that an im- 
portant principle was at stake. Here was an attempt be- 
ing made. to discredit the activities of a liberal Con- 


gressman, not only by direct misstatements, but by. 


planting suspicions and then carefully watering them 
and allowing them to grow. In blunt language, it was 
the “big lie” technique. I was too close to Wisconsin 
and the disreputable activities of the junior senator 
there to feel comfortable about a repetition of the same 
tactics at home. 

It was on the basis of the seriousness of this issue, 
coupled with a realization of the positive worth of hav- 
ing a man like M in public office, that I finally offered 
my services to his campaign manager. The succeeding 
four weeks were perhaps the busiest and most illumi- 
nating weeks I have ever spent. 


What a neophyte can do 

Here are some of the kinds of things I did. I helped 
prepare news releases for the local papers and _ radio 
stations, trying to help get better coverage of M’s 
speeches and activities. I sent out 250-300 letters to the 
ministers, priests and rabbis in the district to acquaint 
them with some of the moral issues at stake in the cam- 
paign as it was being waged. I wrote a pamphlet which 
ten of us signed, indicating the reasons we were support- 
ing M, had it printed, and got help in distributing 
25,000 copies of it. 1 spoke at a political rally and at a 
ward meeting. I gave two talks over the radio, one of 
which got me in hot water because of a garbled press 
report. I spent a part of almost every day at the Congres- 
sional office, and a part of almost every evening working 
at home on one or another of these projects. I also spent 
a lot of time fuming at the tactics of the opposition. 

I cite these types of activity because they illustrate 
what can be done even by a neophyte in a local cam- 
paign. 

There were experiences of another sort as well, about 
which anyone contemplating the plunge into politics 
should be forewarned. Needless to say, a number of 
people didn't like what I was doing. Some of these peo- 
ple undertook to tell me so over the telephone, usually 


THOMAS IN THE DETROIT NEWS 
“Campaign Portraits.” 


without divulging their names. I was attacked in the 
local paper by a Protestant minister, with the implica- 
tion that I was a liar. After my picture had appeared in 
the paper with the candidate, I was taken to task by a 
trustee of the institution where I am employed. I must 
confess that even a month after Election Day, I still 
approached the phone with a certain trepidation, won- 
dering if it would be friend or foe. The prospective pol- 
itical neophyte must realize that the minute he identi- 
fies his name publicly with a party and more particu- 
larly with a candidate, he will be open to criticism. 


Sensitivity with a thick skin 

The first of the lessons which I learned from my ex- 
perience in the campaign just described, is this: to de- 
velop a special kind of sensitivity is as necessary as the 
development of a thick skin. For what the individual 
does will of necessity implicate others. No individual 
has any right to remain unaware of this fact. An individ- 
ual connected with an institution such as a college 
(which was my situation ) is always in danger of creating 
the impression that he is speaking on behalf of the col- 
lege, or that the college agrees with his views. This can 
be hard on the college. | was aware of the fact that 
my political activity might get my college into some hot 
water locally. However, to say that therefore I should 
have been content to sit on the silent sidelines, seemed 
to me moral abdication. 

I also learned that a given political choice must be 
made in terms of a complex of issues. I came to see the 
fallacy of a political choice made on the basis of one 
issue alone, to the exclusion of other issues. The candi- 
date I supported is a Roman Catholic. I am a Presby- 
terian minister, teaching in a Presbyterian college. The 

Continued on page 16 
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BOTH STATEMENTS WERE WRITTEN 
BEFORE THE CONVENTIONS TOOK PLACE. 
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| will vote Democrat 


I am going to vote for the Democratic Presidential candidate this fall even thoy 
I do not know who he will be. My primary consideration in this decision is 


dential candidate, is a secondary consideration. I will vote Democratic despite 00 
great appreciation of Eisenhower's achievements. He has made the Republic 
party into a vital force of government both in foreign and domestic policy. In doj ff 
So he has taken over much of the policy on both domestic and foreign issues of iki, 
Roosevelt era. There was a great gain in this for it meant that the Republican P 
for the first time in recent decades has conquered the impulses to isolationism 


in its attitude of responsibility toward the world community. 


In domestic policy it has taken over a good deal of the New Deal program, 


think it was providential that the Republicans should have come into power aj 
twenty years of Democratic rule, for a further period of political impotence wo 


| will vote Republica 


If Eisenhower is the Republican nominee, and if he appears to have _ sufficid), ¢ 
physical strength to lead his party and the nation, I shall vote Republican Yan 
November. 

My reason for doing so is that the Republican Party at this moment is the olf ord 
effective vehicle for liberalism. The Democratic Party was the liberal party, buh q 
so no longer. 1) 

The Democratic Party is divided between nostalgic liberals and calculating co 
servatives. The nostalgic liberals are still living in the days of the New Deal, s 
fighting Dat OI’ Debil Capitalism, still full of pity for labor and farmers when tha ¢) 
two groups have long been among the most powerful and pampered in our socié lio 
still trustful in the magic formula of a federal cure for all social ills. Their loya wi 
to their party is like that of the men who, long after the Civil War, continued§ 3) 
vote Republican in the confidence that they were still voting for the party of Abf 
ham Lincoln. Meanwhile those who really control the policies of the Democr 
Party lobby for their own special interest groups, defeat civil rights legislation, 
resist desegregation. ; 

The critical issue for the liberal today is that of civil rights—specifically 
rights of the Negro. This is not only a question of justice for a racial minority 
of living up to the principles of American democracy. It is a question also of| 
standing with other free countries. Liberal Democrats will belittle the influence 
the reactionaries in their party, as in 1952 they belittled the charges of “commu 


ret 


and corruption.” But-not even the leadership of an Adlai Stevenson can a 
the fact that a Democratic Congress will be one in which an Eastland will cont 


| President Eisenhower's health, though I must admit that the somewhat precarig, | 

state of his health, together with the certainty that Nixon will be the Vice Pre, th 
nationalism within the business community of America, and has guided the natj - 
ticularly in the realm of social security and in the promise of using every politi ati 
strategem to prevent a depression. I regard these achievements as very good, a i 
{ 
| 


ave aggravated the tendency toward irresponsibility in the powerful business com- 
ynity in America. 
Nevertheless I think that four years is enough and that it’s “time for a change.” 


tween big business and the farmer, but the farmer is no longer a loyal member 
{this alliance. Its policy on natural resources and public power represents Repub- 
In foreign policy the Administration has relied too much on military alliances, 
nd Secretary of State Dulles has confused the picture by his simple moral preach- 


s been alienated. The new flexibility of Russian policy has contributed to this 


ination, so that American prestige has fallen catastrophically while the Adminis- 


nd I think there is no way of getting it except by a Democratic victory. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


ain November IF.... 


ufficife Senate Judiciary Committee, and in which most of the signers of the Southern 
lican anifesto will still have sufficient power to block civil rights legislation. 

The Republican Party, to be sure, does not consist exclusively of the angels of the 
the of ord. But under Eisenhower's leadership it is better qualified than the other party 
do five important things: 


1) To keep in check the Pentagon, and to hold our own armaments within 


ng (0 
6 reason, So as to release economic energies for peaceful purposes. 


eal, 
on tha 2) To give prestige and point to the cause of democracy in international rela- 
a tions. Eisenhower is the sort of man the Communists don’t dare trifle with, but 
whose basic. integrity is respected by peace-loving nations. 


' 3) To create the atmosphere of confidence for a growth of American business 
enterprise in which labor as well as capital may find its reward and its increase. 


4) To make progress in the support of public schools, highways, social security, 
and other reasonable elements in a welfare program. 


5) To establish our civil rights and liberties, by eliminating the mood of hysteria, 
by support of the decisions of the Supreme Court, and by promoting further 
enabling legislation. 


} The Democrats might: just conceivably do better on the second item; they would 
wobably over-do the fourth; they would almost certainly do worse on the first, the 
vel fhird, and the fifth. The odds for liberalism point to the Republican Party. 

On ROBERT E. FITCH 


Professor Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary _ is 
America’s most articulate 
Protestant theologian and 


political philosopher. 


Dr. Fitch is Dean of Pacific 
School of Religion in Berk- 
eley, California. Originally 
he agreed to write this 
article without the “if” in 
the title. On second 
thought he decided that 
his Republican preference 
was conditional. 
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Ce Pret shink the change is necessary because the Republican Party is, in domestic politics, 
Spite too much the Party of big business. It has traditionally relied upon an alliance 
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Politidation pretends that new developments have been prompted by our strength. We 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Presidential Candidates 


WHAT “THE PEOPLE WANT”. Many American citizens, perhaps most, expect cand}. 
dates for high office to adopt a public posture which may or may not reflect the 
actual character, mood and outlook of the candidate. A candidate is expected and 
almost forced to be the personification of confident optimism about America and 
the world. He is expected to offer easy and simple answers to complex and dif. 
ficult problems. | 

Yet any candidate who has had experience in government knows only too well 
that most issues are very difficult and that there are no simple or permanent soly. 


“a brave and shining new world’ 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S RECORD on social justice rests, not on words and prom-- 


ises, but on accomplishments. The record shows that a wide range of quietly effective ac- 
tions, conceived in understanding and good will for all, has brought about more genuine— 
and often voluntary—progress toward equal justice and opportunity in the last three years 
than was achieved in all the previous twenty put together. 

This everyday well-being of people is being advanced on many other tronts. This is 
being done, not by paternalistic regimentation. It is done by clear-cut, aggressive Federal 
leadership and by releasing the illimitable resources and drives of our millions of self-re- 
liant individuals and our thousands of private organizations of every conceivable kind and 
size. 

The Republican Party is the party of the future. As a party of the future it must be com- 
pletely dedicated to peace, as indeed must all Americans. For without peace there is no 
future. 

There are three imperatives of peace—three requirements that the prudent man must 
face with unblinking realism. 

- The first imperative is the elementary necessity of maintaining our own national strength 
—moral, economic and military. 


« The second imperative of peace is collective security. We live in a shrunken world. To 
ensure the combined strength of friendly nations is for all of us an elementary matter of 
self-preservation. The strength of the free world lies not in cementing the free nations into 
a second monolithic mass to compete with that of the Communists. It lies rather in the 
unity that comes of the voluntary association of nations which, however diverse, are de- 
veloping their own capacities and asserting their own national destinies in a world of free- 
dom and mutua! respect. | 

We are in the era of the thermonuclear bomb. Plainly, the objective now must be to 
see that a thermonuclear war does not occur at all. 


- And so the third imperative of peace is this: without for a moment relaxing our in- 
ternal and collective defenses, we must actively try to bridge the great chasm that sep- 
arates us from the peoples under Communist rule. 

Now, at last, there appear to be signs that some small degree of friendly intercourse 
may be permitted. The hope is that, little by little, mistrust based on falsehoods will give 
way to international understanding based on truth. 

As we bring this about, however gradually, it will not seem futile for young people to 
dream of a brave and shining new world. 

Science and technology, labor-saving methods, management, labor organization, educa- 
tion, medicine—and not the least, politics and the art of government—all these have 
brought within our grasp a world in which backbreaking toil and long hours will not be 
necessary. 

Travel all over the world, to learn to know our brothers abroad, will be fast and cheap. 
The fear of pain and crippling disease will be greatly reduced. The material things that 
make life interesting and pleasant can be available to everyone. Leisure, together with 
educational and recreational facilities, will be abundant, so that all can develop the life 
of the spirit, of reflection, of religion, of the arts, of the full realization of the good things 
of the world. And political wisdom will insure justice and harmony. 

The kind of era I described is possible. But it will not be attained by revolution. It will 
not be attained by the sordid politics of pitting group against group. It will be brought 
about by the ambitions and judgments and inspirations and daring of 168,000,000 free 
Americans working together and with friends abroad toward a common ideal in a peaceful 


world. 
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Speak of the Future 


tions to problems at home or abroad. Candidates respond to this pressure for an 
optimistic posture in different ways. In 1952 one Presidential candidate tried to 
“alk sense to the American people.’ His opponent called for a great “moral 
crusade. 

Now it is 1956 and the same two candidates, under the same pressures and ex- 
pectations, are once again trying to win votes. An indication of their response to 
these public pressures may be gained from a reading of these two articles which 
were excerpted from their acceptance speechs in San Francisco and Chicago. 


“on the threshold of a great era’ 


AFTER AN INTERVAL OF MARKING TIME and aimless drifting, we are on the threshold 
of another great, decisive era. History has brought us to the threshold of an new America—to 
the America of the great ideals and noble visions which are the stuff our future must be 
made of. 

A new America where poverty is abolished and our abundance is used to enrich the lives 
of every family. 

A new America where freedom is made real for all without regard to race or belief or eco- 
nomic condition. | 

A new America which everlastingly attacks the ancient idea that men can solve their differ- 
ences by killing each other. 

These are the things I believe in and will work for with every resource I possess. 

The Republican Administration has smothered us in smiles and complacency while our 
social and economic advancement has ground to a halt and while our leadership and security 
in the world have been imperiled. 

What this country needs is not propaganda and a personality cult. What this country needs 
is leadership and truth. 

The truth is that President Eisenhower, cynically coveted as a candidate but ignored as a 
leader, is largely indebted to Democrats in Congress for what accomplishments he can 
claim. | 

The truth is that everyone is not prosperous—30,000,000 Americans live today in families 
trying to make ends meet on less than $2,000 a year. The small farmer, the small business 
man, the teacher, the white collar worker, and the retired citizen trying to pay today’s prices 
on yesterday's pension—all these are in serious trouble. 

The truth, unhappily, is not—in the Republican President's words—that our “prestige since 
the last world war has never been as high as it is this day.” The truth is that it has probably 
never been lower. | 

The truth is that we are losing the military advantage, the economic initiative and the 
moral leadership. | 

The truth is not that we are winning the cold war. The truth is that we are losing the cold 
war. 
What we need is a rebirth of leadership—leadership which will give us a glimpse of the 
nobility and vision without which peoples and nations perish. Woodrow Wilson said that 
“when America loses its ardor for mankind it is time to elect a Democratic President.” 

With leadership, Democratic leadership, we can rekindle the spirit of liberty emblazoned in 
the Bill of Rights. We can build this new America where the doors of opportunity are open 
equally to all—the doors of our factories and the doors of our school rooms. 

In the international field the timing is only partially our own. Here the “unrepentant minute” 
once missed, may be missed forever. Other forces, growing yearly in potency, dispute with 
us the direction of our times. Here more than anywhere guidance and illumination are needed 
in the terrifying century of the hydrogen bomb. 

We must move with speed and confidence to reverse the spread of Communism. We must 
strengthen the political and economic fabric of our alliances. We must launch new programs to 
meet the challenge of the vast social revolution that is sweeping the world and turn the vio- 
lent forces of change to the side of freedom. 

We must protect the new nations in the exercise of their full independence. We must help 
other peoples out of Communist or colonial servitude. 

And we must place our nation where it belongs in the eyes of the world—at the head of the 
Struggle for peace. For in this nuclear age peace is no longer a visionary ideal. It has be- 
come an absolute, imperative, practical necessity. Humanity’s long struggle against war has 
to be won and won now. And I say it can be won. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 
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how 


Let’s face it right now. In 1956 you're going to have to 
work very, very hard at the job of being an intelligent 
voter. Harder than ever before. 

And why? Because this is the year of Big Screen Bally- 
hoo. This the year when you get, instead of political 
campaigns, Sales Promotion Jobs. This is the year when, 
according to no less an expert than GOP Chairman Len 
Hall, “the set political speech is a thing of the past,” 
and every TV or radio appearance made by a candidate 
“must be a production.” One assumes that those weird 
phrases came from the busy lips of Mr. Hall. Or possibly 
from the Republican advertising agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne? Or possibly from a phenomenally 
successful publicity house which also is working Mr. 
Hall’s side of the street? You'll never know. 

Similarly, you'll never know exactly who really said 
(or wrote) the stuff which your candidate puts out dur- 
ing the 1956 campaign. Candidates have become actors, 
reading lines written by professionals, reading those lines 
from teleprompters and reading them under the close 
personal supervision of professional directors. Now 
there’s nothing new about the ghost-written speech. That 
political monstrosity goes back a long way in American 
history. But it was a speech, not a “production.”’ There's 
a tremendous difference. 

To point up the difference as emphatically and as suc- 
cinctly as possible, Franklin D. Roosevelt read ghost- 
written speeches—Ike and Mamie Eisenhower sang a 
duet version of “God Bless America” for a film which 
has been made available to all Republican candidates 
everywhere. If you're really working at that job of being 
an intelligent voter, you'll detect quite a few light years of 
distance between the speech (for which FDR had to take 
the responsibility) and the corny, flag-waving, pseudo- 
patriotic singing commercial. 


the candidates 


But I, for one, do not despair. I think you'll make it, 
you one voter in ten, you lone, lonely, indispensable 
voter, you intelligent voter, you reading, thinking, analyz- 
ing voter. Look at it this way. There are ten eligible and 
willing people in the electorate. Six are of no importance 
whatsoever: three Republicans, three Democrats, all die- 
hard partisans who are motivated by habit and emotion. 
Then there are three citizens (the figures are mine, not 
Dr. Gallup’s) who are motivated always by self interest. 
They're the babies who ask of every candidate, “What's 
in it for me, bub? What’s in it for me?” These three are 
easily swayed by such phenomena as mass fear, mass 
hysteria and mass hero-worship. They are dangerous, 
They create Bilbo’s and McCarthy’s. And it would be 
my guess that two out of these three will be suckers for 
the 1956 brand of TV mass merchandising. 


Perhaps the breakdown is a bit too cynical. But it still 


leaves you, the tenth joker, the guy. who votes with his 
head instead of his heart or his wallet pocket, it still 
leaves you'in a pretty good spot for the stretch drive. 
You're important. Indeed, you must do a job. But how? 
How do you recognize the seductive slogans, the half 
truths and sales strategems conceived by veritable artists 
in the fields of promotion, publicity and advertising? 

To get going, I suggest you ask yourself a few ques- 
tions. Such as— 3 

Do -you fall for coined words used in TV commercials? 
When you hear a bull-voiced announcer bellow, “Only 
toothpaste containing miracle Superhyperstuff’’—do you 
sorta figure that this here new Superhyperstuff must be 
kinda’ terrific? If so, you’re not our one indispensable 


voter. Count yourself out. You're going to be a pigeon, 


a real setup for TV salesmanship of the kind used by 
Governors Harriman and Williams who have stolen, 
literally stolen, from you and from me the word “‘liberal.” 


has read both Barth and Niebuhr. 
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This article is by John G. Schneider, a retired advertising executive. He is the author of THE GOLDEN 
KAZOO (Rinehart & Co., 1956), a brilliant and terrifying book about what a Presidential campaign in 
1960 might be like if the Madison Avenue hucksters take complete control. The book has been purchased 
by Kermit Bloomgarten (producer of DEATH OF A SALESMAN and other Broadway hit shows) for adapta- 
fion as a Broadway musical comedy. Mr. Schneider describes himself as a back-slidden Lutheran who 
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Only in their own word game is it impossible for a 
to be “‘moderate.” 

Do you get emotionally involved with the weepy woes 
of soap Opera heroines? Too bad. You'll be a sucker for 
cornball stuff such as the previously mentioned duet. 
There'll be a lot of such stuff in the campaigns of 1956. 
Dogs, babies, the works. 

Do you—quite unthinkingly—buy the brand which 
you see OF hear advertised most often? The product 
whose name is beaten into your consciousness hour after 
hour and day after day? Ah, sorry, we hate to lose you, 
but you're dead. In 1956 both parties and all candidates 
will, within the limits of their financial resources, use 
those tried and true techniques of commercial advertising, 
frequency and repetition. Almost a year before the 
scheduled °56 election day—in midwinter of 1955—the 
Republicans had purchased $2,000,000 worth of TV 


Courtesy 


“It’s always the same old problem—do I give ’em 
what’s good for ’em or do I give em what they want?” 


time, a topheavy percentage of that time in “five minute 


spots.” Frequency. Repetition. They slug the message 


at you until you walk dazedly to the corner store and 
dazedly mutter the brand name. Only now you walk to 
the voting booth and register your preference for Joe. 
Now then—and think carefully, please—are you taken 
in by the device which logicians know as “post hoc ergo 
propter hoc’? Do you let the boys convince you that 
something which happened after a certain action necessarily 
happened because of that action? Then you've disqualified 
yourself for that tenth spot in our lineup. Our tenth 
player must be able to spot such phonies. Example: in 
the °56 primaries Mr. Kefauver maintained that farmers 
were unbelievably prosperous in 1948 et seq., because 
of certain Democratic legislation before 1948. You must 
learn to remove the “ergo.” Both statements of fact are 


true, but one is not fact because the other is fact. Ex- 
ample: in 1956 the Republicans claim “peace and pros- 
perity” as products of the Eisenhower administration. . 
Well, the Eisenhower administration fas been in office 
for some three years, and we do have peace and a 
terribly dangerous inflation which masquerades as “pros- 
perity.” But the one because of the other? You, bless 
your good hard head, will want to know what specific 
actions created this seeming prosperity. 

Do you fall for the old “localized” advertising ap- 
proach? Do you believe the printed word when you read 
in an ad in the New York Times that “new golden gaso- 
line is available only in the New York metropolitan area, 
but we'll try to get it elsewhere soon’’—or words to that 
effect? Get smart, kid. The very same ad appeared in the 
Washington Post & Times-Herald, but with a light change 
of wording to indicate that residents of the Washington 
metropolitan area were the only consumers lucky enough 
to be able to buy the stuff. In this year of TV politics, 
the old “localizing” headline changes to “dubbed in” 
openings and closings. A very large and very well-paid 
crew of television specialists wrote, produced, directed, 
photographed, lighted, furnished sound effects for and 
otherwise master-minded the important part of the TV 
film: you¢ local congressional candidate gets his face 
and tag Nate thing at the beginning and end. To the 


- unthinking and the unwary, the affect is startling: here is 


a small-time bum who is talking with—and maybe sing- 
ing and dancing with—the exalted candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States. Quite possibly your small time 
candidate never met the big shot, but on “localized” TV 
films he is a bosom buddy. 

Do you believe that advertiser who screams, “FREE’’? 
Even in such a small item as the omnipresent “free” trad- 
ing stamps, do you really think you're going to get some- 
thing for nothing? If so, you’re a dead duck, because 
you'll go along with those Fair Dealers who insist every- 
body can have more of everything—including lower taxes. 

There are scores and slews of these sales promotion 
gimmicks. All or nearly all of them will be put to use in 
politics this year. You, good old Number Ten, you're 
going to have to be on a 24-hour alert against them. 
Fortunately, you don’t have to worry about the straight 
lie, big or little. The lie was a weapon of old-line poli- 
ticians. Seldom if ever is it used by today’s promoters, 
publicity boys, salesmen and admen. 

But unfortunately, these gentlemen are the boys who 
will run the campaigns of 1956. They’re tough, trained, 
resourceful salesmen. And they have multiplied millions 
of dollars to pour into that great national brainwashing 
device, television. 

It’s gonna be that kind of campaign. 

But you can lick it. You can keep ‘em more or less 
honest. 

I believe and hope and—yes, pray—that you'll laugh 
out of existence this sales manager’s concept of politics. 
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Calling all students... 


M essages the 
Young Republicans and Young Democrats 


Both Al Rojohn and Dick Murphy have been active in the Student Christian Move. 
ment in the recent past. We are not sure what this proves, so we'll let it go at that. 


No American can be honest with himself or his God-given 
birthright by limiting his political activity to verbal 
criticism, an attempt at objective neutrality, or a pride in 
being above the stress and strain of political progress. 
such a position is neither constructive, creative, nor 
contributive, and the individual pursuing it adds nothing 
to himself, his community, or the system we are privileged 
to inherit and enrich. 7 

An active interest one month before a major pivetion 
does not constitute the whole answer either, though it is 
Somewhat better than nothing. The development of a party's 
principles and program iS a continuous process, as is the 
development of the organization which is essential if the 
party iS to have its necessary foundation. The important. 
work and decision making occur when the glamour of a 
campaign is absent from the headlines.It is then that you 
have your best opportunity to learn the ground rules of 
our political process, serve the most valuable concept of 
self-government ever bestowed on man, and meet—and perhaps 
become—the leaders who will determine for your generation 
the fundamental factors that bring us peace or war, 
greater freedom or more restraint, individual dignity or 
self-degradation. 

We can have prosperity without war and progress without 
progressive control, and the Republican Party exemplified 
this most effectively and efficiently in just three years. | 
Whether it be to fiscal policies, civil liberties, inter- 
national integrity, or domestic development that you turn 
to make the test, the conclusion will concur. This is why 
you should be active now and after November in your sup- 
port for the principles and program of the Republican Party. 


executive secretary, young republicans 
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The Democratic Party, from Jefferson and Jackson to Cleve- 

land, Wilson, Roosevelt and Truman, has been a party of 

uncommon men dedicated to the cause of the common man. 

It has become known as the Party of the People, the Party 

of Innovation, and the Party of Ideas, because it has 

constantly striven to extend the benefits and privileges of 

government to more and more of the people; it has resolutely 

refused to stand still, insisting on developing new ideas 

to meet new problems; and it has not hesitated to place 

men with intellect and great ideas in positions of power. 
The Democratic Party has never been a party of single 

interest, but a national party of many interests, devoted to 

the cause of establishing for all Americans-—regardless 

of social status, religious preference, economic position 

or geographic location—a government with a conscience and 

a heart! The Democratic Party, over the violent Republican 

cries of "Socialism" "Communism" and "Statism", enacted 

most of the great governmental reforms of the Twentieth 


Century to which all parties now claim adherence—the 


greatest reforms that any political party has ever enacted 
at any time in history! The Democratic Party in the last 
twenty years eStablished an unprecedented prosperity and the 
great framework of social inSurance which provides a 

minimum standard of security. It was the Democratic Party 
which gave youth the G.I. Bill of Rights, the Fulbright 
Scholarship program, the National School Lunch Act, the 


Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 


ministration. The Democratic Party was the first party to 
act administratively against discrimination in job oppor- 
tunities, housing, interstate transportation and education. 
And it was the Democratic party who with Wilson, Roosevelt 
and Truman began the search in the ceaseless struggle to 
secure peace with honor and friendship and brotherhood 
with our neighbors abroad. It is with this record of past 
performance that the Democratic Party moves forward in '56 
to meet and conquer the challenge of deteriorating 

foreign relations, dilapidated schools, overcrowded slums, 
impoverished farmers, inadequate medical care, declining 
Small business, inequitable tax burdens, cut backs in de- 
fense, giveaways of national resources, misconduct in 
government, and the substitutions of sloganizing for 
leadership which is part of the heritage of the Eisenhower 


Administration. 


executive director, young democrats 
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By DAVID D. LLOYD 


what you can do before election day 


A s a student you have the opportunity of a lifetime to study — 


politics, its historical manifestations, and its philosophy, but 
your chances of participating in politics during your student 
days are somewhat limited. This is perhaps as it should be. 
There is much wisdom in the medieval educational concept 
of shutting the young clerk away from the world for a 
time. But in the year of a national election, students feel the 
same heady political pulse that agitates the rest of the com- 
munity, and there is also much to be said for a little political 
experience to balance the book learning. 

There is bound to be a conflict between the student’s in- 
terest in politics and the business of the local politicians. The 
student looks on politics as the play of ideas, the statement 
of opposing arguments in open debate, with the objective of 
rational persuasion. The business of the local politician is to 
harness together the interests of divergent groups, and to 
direct these interests into the channels of the electoral ma- 
chinery, with the purpose of getting the greatest possible 
number of votes on the right side on election day. There is 
little that a student will be asked to do—off the campus—in 
tne intellectual realm. But the humble work that a student 
can do in the local arena can teach an important lesson. 


On election day the dream of the ages comes true and one | 


man is literally as good as every other. Everyone counts 
alike, rich and poor, white and Negro, farmer and laborer. 
The strange world of election day is different from that of 
erdinary life. The men who understand this world, and the 
laws of its working, and who are at home in it are the real 
politicians. They have a lot to teach, although at the time 
the lesson may look like nothing more than licking stamps 
or turning the handle of a mimeograph machine. 

The average student, if he can vote at all, is probably an 
absentee voter. He is cut off from his home political organ- 
izations, and beyond the confines of the campus he is prob- 
ably not an object of much interest to the local politicos. But 
remember this—nearly all political committees can use vol- 
unteer help. There are all kinds of drudgery to perform, and 
much of it is under the direction of pretty colorful char- 


acters. 


The local committee of your choice will probably not ask 
you to ring doorbells. If they are decently organized they 
will rely on local residents and neighbors to do that. But 
there are lists of voters to be checked or typed, registrations 
to be checked, envelopes to be stuffed and mailed, deliveries 
to be made, rallies to be organized, loudspeakers to be set 
up and manned, banners to be painted and hung, handbills 
to be handed out at meetings, and on the glorious day of the 
election, there are poll-watching stations to be staffed, and 
voters to be hauled to the polls or to be provided with baby- 
sitters while they are out. 

These are all vital parts of the ancient and honorable art 
of getting out—not the vote, but your vote, the vote on your 
side—(I never knew a real politician who was deeply in- 
terested in getting out the vote for the other side)—and as 
such they are worth learning and doing, especially in a 
Presidential year. 

There are also a couple of “don’ts’—things not to do. 
Don’t let partisan enthusiasm carry you away to the extent of 
forming groups to heckle or break up the other fellow’s 
meeting. This is not in the ancient and honorable tradition. 
{ noticed several examples of it in the campaign of 1952. I 
remember particularly a group of young—and apparently 
collegiate—hecklers who organized a loud and offensive dis- 
turbance at a meeting sponsored by the Garment Workers 
for Truman in New York’s Grand Central Station. The 
Garment Workers tolerated it for a considerable time, but 
then they moved in and put a sudden end to it. By the time 
the coos reached the spot it was impossible to say exactly 
who had broken up the hostile banners or given the bloody 
noses. The episode was an unpleasant infringement of the 
unwritten rules that control our quadrennial excitement. 

The other “don’t” also has to do with fair play. It may be 
traditional for small boys to tear down the banners of the 
other side, but this is hardly worthy of college students. 

The weeks before Election Day—1956 offer you as a stu- 
dent and a citizen an opportunity to see and feel how democ- 
racy works, an opportunity to bridge the gulf between the 
academic community and the larger world. 
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Mr. Lloyd was Administrative Assistant to the President, under Presi- 
dent Truman, and is now Executive Director of the Harry S. Truman 
Library, Inc. He is an active Protestant Episcopal layman. 
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First leader: Let us consider the Christian’s responsibilities 
in politics. 
Second leader: Mark 12: 28-32 


First leader: The Lord our God, creator of heaven and earth, 


is one God. He hath created us and not we ourselves. In no 


area Of our lives is there another authority who can claim 
our absolute allegiance: not our parents, not our teachers, 
not our government. Nor are we ourselves the masters-of- 
ceremonies of our lives. The Lord our God is Lord of all 
creation. His sovereignty is boundless. 

His greatest commandment is to love, to love Him and 
our neighbor. We are more than our brother’s keepers; we 
are our brother’s servants. Whatever affects his well-being 


must concern us. There is therefore a profound obligation 


placed upon the Christian to act responsibly in politics. 


More profound than the secularist’s obligation to be a good 


citizen is the Christian’s obligation to love his neighbor, 
both in the individual and collective senses. 
(Silence or appropriate music. ) 


First leader: Consider the temptation to ignore. 


Second leader: Matthew 27:24 


First leader: In the melee of complex and involved political. 


issues it is impossible to find a position which completely 
satisfies the Christian requirements. There is therefore the 
temptation to withdraw from politics. However, here as 
elsewhere, the refusal to take a stand is a choice itself—and 
often the worst choice. Apathy in a situation where the well- 
being of our fellowmen is at stake is not permissible. This 
withdrawal from politics concedes the outcome to the 
strongest of the contending forces. 


Response: “Rise Up O Men of God” (first verse; to be read 
or sung by the group or a chorus) 


First leader: Consider the temptation of pride. 
Second leader: Romans 7: 15-25 


First leader: We confess not only an all-sufficient God, but 
insufficient man. Let us avoid not only despair and com- 
placency, but also the self-confident optimism and simple 
solutions of political idealism. Furthermore, we must guard 
against the concentration of any unrestricted power, whether 
it be economic, military, governmental, or any other in the 


hands of the invariably self-interested individual or group. 


We cannot place absolute trust in the laws of men; in our 
freedom we either circumvent them or twist them to our own 
selfish ends. ‘ 

First leader: Reflect upon our obligation to be doers and not 
hearers only. 


Service of Worship 


Prepared by members of the YMCA- 
YWCA Washington Citizenship Seminar. 


Christian responsibility 
si in politics 


Second leader: Matthew 7:21 

First leader: Our temptation is to rest easy in Our pious pro- 
nouncements. We do call, “Lord, Lord,” and repeat, “our 
nation under God.” We hear our national leaders and as- 
pirants thunder repeatedly the holy words, but let us look 
for the flash of a righteous deed. Our righteousness does not 
increase with repeated reference to it. 


First leader: Let us reflect upon our obligation to be free. 
Second leader: Galatians 5:13-14 


First leader: The political events of the 20th century have 
turned topsy-turvy the ethical laws in which people had 
trusted for years. We are faced at every turn by situations 
which elude these moral absolutes. We are called to justice, 
but we are called also to live in peace. The absolutes con- 
tradict each other in our fight for integration. To what ex- 
tent must we sacrifice peace to integration, or integration 
to peace? Only in freedom can the bold blow be struck for 
responsible action. Christ has freed us from legalism, but 
let us beware lest our freedom be our own undoing. Chris- 
tian freedom must be responsible freedom. Our decisions 
must be made in fear and trembling before God. 


Response: ““A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” (second verse) 
First leader: Let us give thanks for God’s gift of grace. 
Second leader: Psalm 130: 1-4 


First leader: When we attempt to live life fully, not avoid- 
ing the difficulties, nor fearing the dangers, we are invari- 
ably brought to an awareness of our own weakness and 
helplessness. However, God is quick to redeem us from the 
depths of despair over our sinfulness, whose grace grants us 
new strength and courage to fight the good fight. Our 
strength is in the Lord, our hope in the risen Christ, who is 
the victor. 
He is the Way. 
Follow Him through the Land of Unlikeness; 
You will see rare beasts, and have unique 
adventures. 
He is the Truth. 
Seek Him in the Kingdom of Anxiety; 
You will come to a great city that has expected 
your return for years. 
He is the Life. 
Love Him in the World of Flesh; 
And at your marriage all its occasions shall 
dance for joy.! 


The Lord’s prayer 


1W.H. Auden, For the Time Being. 
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confessions of a political neophyte conic 


opposing candidate, although not a member of any 
church, attends a Presbyterian church. To many of my 
ministerial brethren, this was the end of the matter. Of 
course the Protestant should be supported against the 
Catholic! 

Needless to say, I do not accept the Roman Catholic 
position about a number of matters. But I felt that 
there were more fundamental issues involved, the 
quality of a man’s voting record, for example. The fact 


that M had voted for MSA, social security, food for 


India, civil rights, and so forth, were the really impor- 
tant things at stake. 


Democracy in action 

I also feel that I learned something about the condi- 
tional character of political loyalties. I came to see that 
political alliances can arise over a specific issue and 
that after that issue has been dealt with it is perfectly 
possible that new alliances may be necessary. This was 
one of the most illuminating things about the campaign 
in which I participated. My closest friend, and the one 
to whom I went most often for advice, is a Jew. Iam a 
Protestant. We were working in constant touch with a 
group of Roman Catholic laymen. The Jew and I might 
disagree about the state of Israel; we do disagree about 
Christology. The Catholic laymen and I might disagree 
about aid to schools; we do disagree about the dogma 
of the Assumption. And yet on this issue of our candi- 
date’s re-election, we were in full accord. This was a 
good example to me of living democracy, and not sim- 


ply text-book democracy. 

There was a quality of healing about the associations 
I had with these men of other faiths. I think it wag 
good for all of us to find issues on which we could unite 
since there are so many other issues which seem to 
drive us apart. The “I-Thou” confrontation is sound 
theology not only in the divine-human relationship, but 
in the human-to-human relationship as well. 


Dangers and problems 

Let me now turn to look at some of the dangers and 
problems which I faced. 

I saw clearly the menacing danger of believing that 
all the good lies on one side of the political fence, and 
all of the evil on the other, of letting the issues become 
too distinct, and the choices too absolute. I know very 
well that my candidate was not perfect, and that the 
opponent was not the incarnation of evil—but there 
were many times in the heat of a particular campaign 
issue when I was tempted to think those judgments cor- 
rect. Here is one area where Christian theology makes 
an indispensible contribution to political acumen: it 


‘can remind us constantly that all men are sinners, even 


those on our own side, and it can remind us that all 
men are created in the image of God, even those on 
the opposing side. The point is illustrated by the num- 
ber of people who couldnt understand my opposition 
to the other candiate. After all, he was so “sincere.” | 
did not doubt that fact for a moment: there have been 
“nice young men ever since the beginning of political 


FIRST DEMOCRATIC DONKEY—’A Live Jackass Kicking a Dead 
Lion” is the caption of Thomas Nast’s cartoon in Harper’s Weekly 
of Jan. 15, 1870. It is aimed at Democratic press abuse of 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War Stanton after the latter's death in 1869. 
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W hai makes freedom intrinsically self-limiting is 
the fact of community, that is that one cannot bea 
person without the other person and that one can- 
not be a person to the person unless one can think 
what one likes and say what one thinks. Intellectual 
freedom is the test case. This is why it has been in- 
sisted, since the beginning of human reflection, that 
the response to truth and the responsibility for 
truth are inherent in thinking and cannot be lim- 
ited from without. Truth is inherently constructive 
not destructive; creative not stultifying: liberating 
not enslaving: critical not parochial. Human rea- 
son is, to be sure, never as uncorrupted by error and 
self-interest as the pursuit of truth requires. But 
the remedy for this defect is not a purge from out- 
side, under “non-academic” auspices. The remedy 
is an inner purification through a heightened sen- 
sitivity to the concourse between the human mind 


—From “Your Freedom is in 
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me, but they have not by that token invariably had the 
beliefs and insights necessary for holding public office 
responsibly. 

Another problem in campaigning today is the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the widespread attitude of anti- 
intellectualism. M, for example, had the great misfor- 
tune to have achieved an exceedingly high scholastic 
average in college, and worse than that, he had been a 
college professor. This led the opposition to produce the 

hrase “academic liberal” as a term of reproach, and 
the phrase “fuzzy thinker” as a term of simple descrip- 
tion. It was implied again and again that persons who 
engaged in this business of thinking were irrelevant 
when they were not dangerous, which they probably 
were. The campaign literature made it plain that a. col- 
lege professor was suspect practically by definition. 
People in ivory towers only read about communism and 
don't know how menacing it is. As a consequence they 
get taken in, and are “soft.” I find this sort of line dis- 
maying. If it is really such a sin to think, and to teach, I 
am afraid that we are laying the groundwork for a kind 
of emotionalism and irrationalism in campaigning which 
would have very disastrous results. 

Another problem is that of the one-sided press, a diffi- 
culty which exists in many parts of the country. Our 
local press was distinctly partisan. An interesting analy- 
sis could be made sometime of the relative column 
inches, headline biases, and space allocations given to 
the two candidates in the course of our local campaign. 
I have never before realized what an impenetrable wall 
a one-sided press can represent. How to meet this prob- 
lem? We tried paid advertisements, mimeographed 


broadsheets (cheap to produce, hard to distribute and 
esthetically unappealing ), radio talks (expensive ), and 
printed pamphlets for distribution (very expensive ). 
These represent no answer to the basic problem. Let 
those concerned about democracy and freedom of ex- 
pression put this issue of the press down as a number 


one concern. 

There was another problem. I found it exceedingly 
difficult to remember that attacks on the candidate | 
supported were not attacks on me. It was a tense experl- 
ence to pick up the morning paper and prepare for the 
ordeal of discovering what the opposition had said or 
done in the last twelve hours. It is physically and emo- 
tionally exhausting to live under the constant tension of 
a campaign for even a few days at a time, let alone 
weeks or months. I am inclined, on the whole, to look at 
this element of my activity as a sign of spiritual imma- 
turity; there is a closer correlation between political and 
devotional life than appears on the surface. 

I wish to conclude, however, on a brighter note. The 
most encouraging thing about the campaign was the 
splendid way in which it ended. I had honestly been 
afraid that the “big lie” technique would plant enough 
doubts in voters’ minds so that M would be defeated. 
Fortunately, I was too pessimistic. He almost doubled 
his 1950 majority, winning by about 39,000 votes. It 
was not the mere victory which was so important. It 
was the size of the victory. For it showed that in one 
area of the country at least, the people had gone to the 
polls to register their repudiation of campaign tech- 
niques which are a threat to democracy, as well as to 
give their backing to a liberal statesman. 


and the truth which it seeks and apprehends. 
Whether this heightened sensitivity can be achieved 
without a religious commitment may be doubted. 
This is what Jesus meant by his declaration that 
“if you continue in my word, you are truly my dis- 
ciples. and you will know the truth. and the truth 
will make you free.” (John 8:32, RSV.). But even 
without such a commitment, there is no alternative 
to the self-limitation inherent in academic freedom 
except the destruction of that freedom altogether. 


If Thomas Jefferson’s conviction that truth is cer- 


tain to triumph over error in the marketplace of 
ideas includes an element of unwarranted optim- 
ism, his oath against tyranny is a measured pro- 
lest against any substitute for the self-limitation of 
intellectual freedom. “I have sworn upon the altar 
of God.” he declared, “‘eternal hostility over every 


form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


Trouble.” by Paul L. Lehmann 


FIRST REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT—"The Third Term Panic” is the 
caption for Nast’s cartoon in Harper's of Nov. 7, 1874. Here, Nast 
depicts the Republicans falling into a political trap as a result of 
Democratic charges that President Grant was seeking a third term. 
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By THOMAS WIESER, Study Secretary 
for the United Student Christian Council. 


our united witness 


in college and university 


lr the rush during these first weeks of the new school 
year has not been too heavy you may have glanced 
through a book with an attractive cover but with the 
strange title Chosen Peoples. This book, written by Denis 
Baly, is the main study book for the ecumenical study 
conferences which will be held in seven regions of this 
country during the Christmas-New Year period 1956- 
1957 under the sponsorship of the United Student Chris- 
tian Council. 

The general theme for all the conferences will be: 
“Our United Witness in the Colleges and Universities.” 
This theme contains at least three major questions which 
are vital for Christians in the academic community. First, 
we must have a clear understanding of ourselves as 
Christians and a Christian community in the university. 
Secondly, we must have an equally clear understanding 
of the university, its function and purpose, and thirdly 
we must face the question of our divisions into separate 
and competitive Christian groups on the campus. 

Especially the third question shows why it is so im- 
portant and urgent that the USCC conferences deal with 
the theme. Those who attended the last SVM Quad- 


rennial in Athens under the theme ‘“‘Revolution and Re- | 


conciliation” came back with a sense of urgency about 
the Christian world mission. The same urgency exists 
for the Christian mission in the universities and colleges. 


JEAN WHITTET 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN Board and the National Student 
YMCA and YWCA is happy to introduce to INTERCOLLEGIAN 
readers Miss Jean Whittet as the new co-editor. Miss Whittet 
will carry this responsibility as part of her job as Program 
Associate for the National Student YWCA. 

Miss Whittet brings to this post a rich background of 
understanding of students and the work of the Christian 
Association in the University. For the past three years she 
has served as the National Student YWCA secretary in the 
Southwest Region working in the colleges in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 

Previous to her work with the National YWCA Staff Miss 
Whittet worked as Associate Secretary of the University of 
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New co-editor joins staff 


Maine Christian Association, as Associate Director of Cor- 
nell United Religious Work and as Executive Director of 
the University of Wisconsin YWCA. She previously served 
with the Wakefield, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare, and as Director of Religious Education at Christ 
Church in Glen Falls, New York, and All Souls Church 
in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Born in Needham, Massachusetts, she obtained a Bache- 
lor of Religious Education degree from Hartford Seminary 
Foundation School of Religious Education and has studied 
at the Boston University School of Religious Education, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Columbia University 
Teachers College, from which she holds a Masters degree. 
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We are called to be ‘“‘ambassadors of reconciliation.”’ But 
it could be that God must first carry out a revolution in 
our own Christian ranks, a breaking down of barriers of 
our pride and ambitions for our own big or little Chris- 
tian groups on campus before we are ready to be His 
ambassadors of reconciliation in the university. 

We have a big job before us, and all of us need to en- 
age in serious study and discussion, not only at the time 
of the USCC conferences, but before and afterwards. 
Chosen Peoples, the conference study book, greatly helps 
us to make the right start. 


Seven Regional Conferences 
During the Christmas Holidays 


The United Student Christian Council calls students from 
the American campuses to participate in one of the 7 re- 
gional ecumenical conferences during the Christmas holiday 
period 1956. The emphasis will be on the united witness of 


the campus Christian community within the colleges and 
universities of America. 3 

The USCC is a federation of 12 American student Chris- 
tian movements and 9 denominational college and univer- 
sity work departments. Through it these several movements 
and departments cooperate to bring a vigorous Christian 
witness to American campuses. Through the USCC, Ameri- 
can students share the fellowship of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation with its related national student move- 
ments in 56 countries. 

The 7 conferences will be located in-various parts of the 
country so as to facilitate participation of large numbers of 
students. The 7 regional planning committees are especially 
concerned to make the conferences most responsive to the 
situation and problems of the colleges and universities of 
that area. 

Outstanding speakers and study groups will address them- 
selves to questions such as the following: 

What does it mean for us to be the people of God? 

What is the function of the University? 

How can we manifest our unity as Christian students? 


e NEW YORK—NEW ENGLAND 
STATES 
Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 
“That They All May Be One” 


“The University Under God” 
Office: The Rev. Oswald Elbert, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


e CENTRAL SOUTHWEST STATES 


e PACIFIC NORTHWEST STATES 
Dec. 27-Dec. 31, Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, Parkland, Washington 
“Our United Witness in the College and 


Office: Miss Jessie Butler, 1047 Amster- 


dam Ave., New York 25, New York 


e SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


“The United Witness in the University” 
Office: The Rev. Malcolm Mclver, 8 N. 


6th St., Richmond, Virginia 


e MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Pittsburgh Area 


Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Oklahoma A & M, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

“Being the People of God” 

Office: The Rev. Robert Bates, 222 S. 
Downey, Indianapolis, Indiana 


UPPER MIDWEST STATES 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb, Illinois 

“Our United Witness on the Campus” 
Office: Dr. Bryant Drake, 19 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Illinois 


Universities” 
Office: The Rev. Paul Keyser, YMCA, 
909 4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST STATES 

Dec. 27-Jan 1, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 

“Our United Witness on Campus” 
Office: The Rev. Paul Kearns, 228 Mc- 
Allister St., San Francisco, California 


JOHN GORDON GAY 


John Gordon Gay, secretary of the YMCA at Texas A. and 
M. College, was one of five faculty members who received a 
$1,000 Faculty Distinguished Achievement Award in 
special ceremonies at the college May 22nd. 

These awards were established last year by the Associa- 
tion of Former Students of Texas A. and M. College. 

“The former students of Texas A. and M. College have 
set up these awards to try to express, in a practical manner, 
their appreciation for really fine jobs in teaching, research, 
or student relationships,” L. R. Bloodworth, president of the 
Association has stated. | 

“We believe the first function of a college is to provide 


good teaching, and that those teachers of outstanding merit 


Gay receives Achievement Award 


should be given tangible recognition of their work,” he said. 

Mr. Gay’s award was made in recognition of his 28 years 
of service to students of the college as associate secretary 
of the YMCA from 1928 until 1952, and as secretary since 
that date. 

His citation stated, in part: “He has dedicated himself to 
the raising of the spiritual level of our student body. Under 
his leadership we have one of the most meaningful Religious 
Emphasis Weeks in the nation.” 

His selection for the student relationships award was 
made by a special committee composed of representatives 
of the student body, faculty, and former students. 
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A book reviews 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION—THREE VIEWS 


Affairs of State: The Eisenhower 
Years, by Richard Rovere. Farrar, 
Strauss & Cudahy, New York, 
1956. $4.50. 


What | Think, by Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1956. 
$3. 


Eisenhower: The Inside Story: by Rob- 
ert J. Donovan. Harper & Bros., 
1956. $4.95, 


OF THE SPATE OF BOOKS written 
to influence the 1956 election, three are 
of more than routine interest. Each 
deals with the Eisenhower record. One 
Is written by a respected political com- 
mentator, another by the chief spokes- 
man of the loyal opposition, and the 
third is a semi-official account of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Richard Rovere implies that the soft 
underbelly of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has been weak Presidential 
leadership. He compares Eisenhower 
with Truman. H.S.T. was an “indefa- 
tigable worker” but Ike “has never been 
much interested” in the “whole opera- 
tional side of government.” Eisenhower 
has subcontracted administrative duties 
to “George Humphrey, Herbert Hoover, 
and others he regards as managerial 
wizards.” Truman “went to great 
lengths to keep himself informed,” but 
his successor has made “no apparent 
effort” to keep up even on matters of 
“widespread public knowledge” and has 
been less aware of events than “any 
reasonably conscientious reader of any 
reasonably conscientious newspaper.” 

Truman, says Rovere, “put first-class 
men in charge of the State and Defense 
Departments” and less competent men 
in the rest of the government. ‘“Eisen- 
hower favors businessmen for any jobs 
that happen to be available, and on the 
whole his selections for the leading 
executive agencies have a quality that 
Truman's often lacked.” Because of 
Ike's “ability” to get along with all sorts 
of people and his fear of creating 
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“scenes” his administration lacks the 
stamp of his personality “and bears that 
of no one else—except, possibly, the 
collective one of public relations and 
advertising men who have provided its 
rhetoric and some of its policies.” 


In spite of campaign slogans about | 


“creeping socialism” and the “welfare 
state” the Eisenhower Administration 
did not scuttle the domestic policies of 
the New Deal. “It left the country al- 
most exactly as it found it, with nothing 
added and nothing taken away.” Ike’s 
program “has-never been more than a 
pastiche of pieties, some of them bor- 
rowed from contemporary liberalism, 
some from the school of rightist uplift 
spoken for by Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, the Reader's Digest, and the 
public relations industry.” 

In foreign policy, says Rovere, Eisen- 
hower “has acquitted himself well.” He 
strengthened the North Atlantic alliance 
by “introducing an important new mem- 
ber, the Republican Party.” In Asia, 
despite slogans about unleashing Chiang 
Kai-shek and powerful pressures from 
the China Lobby and his Joint Chiefs, 
Eisenhower has been even more cir- 
cumspect than Mr. Truman. (Item: a 
year after the “bogus emancipation” of 
Chiang “eleven more costal islands” 
were in the hands of Red China.) Ike’s 
“uncharacteristic initiative” in standing 
up against his advisers, including Dulles 
on several occasions, in Asian matters 
have “saved mankind from dis- 
aster.” Eisenhower tamed the Republi- 
can Party and “made preventive war a 
heresy.” 

The Rovere book is made up largely 
of articles written from 1950 through 
1955, most: of which appeared in the 
New Yorker, and includes’ three-di- 
mensional portraits of Nixon, Dulles, 
Sherman Adams, Senator Taft, Mc- 
Carthy, Leonard Hall and Cohn-and- 
Schine. 

ADLAI STEVENSON’S third book, 
What I Think, is an example of re- 
strained and responsible political oppo- 
sition loyal to the common values which 


transcend class and party. In the Intro. 
duction he presents the case for politi- 
cal criticism in a democracy. ‘Today, 
when mass literacy, mass COMmMunica- 
tion, and a contracting ownership of 
press and radio make conformity the 
easy option, it is all the more impor. 
tant to enliven the attitude of question- 
ing based upon honest concern for the 
general welfare.” Since the party in 
power is not infallible and is tempted by 
its power, it needs “the constant check 
of critical opposition,” but that opposi- 
tion, “mindful that it must be able in 
due season to take over government, 
should shun irresponsible criticism.” 

In addition to his appraisal of the 
Eisenhower years, Stevenson includes 
essays of a less “political” nature. “My 
Faith in Democratic Capitalism” (re- 
printed from Fortune) and “War, 
Weakness, and Ourselves,” (reprinted 
from Look) are examples of the elo- 
quence and perception which have 
earned him a unique place in Ameri- 
can politics. 


WHEN WRITING Eisenhower: _ the 
Inside Story, newspaperman-on-leave 
Donovan had access to minutes of 
Cabinet and White House staff meet- 
ings and other “inside” sources denied 
other journalists. Senator John L. Mc- 
Clelland (D. Ark.) said some _ docu- 
ments he quotes were “more secret” 
than similar papers withheld from the 
Congress. disclaimer. that 
“there is nothing official about this 
volume” hasn’t fooled anyone in Wash- 
ington. 7 

This book is a campaign document, 
a partisan interpretation of the first 
three years of the Republican Adminis- 
tration. But it is not an ordinary cam- 
paign document. It is a well-written ac- 
count of both current and_ historical 
significance. What he records is con- 
vincing. His unmistakable bias (present- 
ing Eisenhower in a favorable light) is 
revealed more in what he has omitted 
than in what he has included. 

Donovan does not attempt to deny 
or ignore certain unflattering episodes 


involving members of the President's 
Cabinet when these episodes were al- 
ready public knowledge. (Item: Secre- 
tary Wilson’s comparison of workers to 
kennel-fed dogs.) But he concentrates 
on the positive role of the President 
himself. 

Eisenhower emerges as a_ decent, 
sensitive person, more fully in com- 
mand of the situation than most serious 
comment on his Administration would 
suggest. The book is an indispensable 
source for a full-fleshed picture of the 
President. It shows how he deals in 
private with some of the controversies 
he has seemed to avoid in_ public. 
(Item: Of McCarthy he said “I will not 
‘get in the gutter with that guy.”) He 
also throws sidelights on Eisenhower's 
habits and personality. (Items: he 
opens Cabinet meetings with a moment 
of silent prayer, he has a “fearsome” 
temper, he chafes at routine detail, and 
he has never been an “intimate friend” 
of Richard Nixon.) . 

With its revealing glimpses of 
Eisenhower and his top aides, this book 
presents the strongest case for the Ad- 
ministration available. 

ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
Department of Politics 
and Government 
University of Maryland 


Politics for Christians, by William 
Muehl. Association Press, New 
York, 1956. $3. 

THERE ARE TWO BOOKS in this 

little volume: one on the why of Chris- 

tian political action and the other on 
the how. Both rank with the best that 
has been written. 

The why book is provocative and 
profound. It does more than declare 
that political issues are moral issues, 
and that the moral man must fight for 
his ideals in the arena of politics. The 
early chapters identify and diagnose 
weakness in the American character 
which make for political irresponsibility. 
These weaknesses are rooted in our 
tradition of rugged individualism. In the 
days of the Mayflower “only. heroes 
could survive.” The frontier nourished 
the myth that life is a struggle between 
the forces of the Absolutely Wrong and 
the Lone Ranger, who is Absolutely 
Right. Thus, says Muehl, we fail to 
realize that group action and com- 
promise are essential in the quest for 
justice. We shun socially significant or- 


Continued on next page 


Two outstanding 
new books in the 


A milestone in religious publishing, 
this new series explains the 
fundamental concepts of Christian 
faith and practice in terms easily 
understood by the layman. General 
Editor, ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN, 
Cloth-bound. 


The Christian 
Man 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON. This 
new study of the Christian doc- 
trine of man redefines man’s re- 
lationship to Christ, his attitude 
to body and sex, his struggle 
between egoism and humility, 
and his need for forgiveness. 


Believing 
in God 


By DANIEL JENKINS. A candid, 
forthright discussion of the dif- 
ficulties of believing in God, 
and of the “mystery” of the 
Christian faith. The author of- 
fers the resources every man 
needs to answer his doubts. 


Philadelphia 7 


aff 
Westminster Press 


Previously published: 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 

OF THE CHURCH 
By RoBERT MCAFEE BROWN. The 
work of the church in the modern 
world, its mission in the life of 
man, and its place in the historical 
heritage of the Protestant faith. 


MODERN RIVALS 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 

By CorRNELIUS LOEW. About the 
‘false gods’? (among them sSci- 
ence, democracy, and exaggerated 
patriotism) that many well-mean- 
ing Christians tend to substitute 
for the one true God. 


Forthcoming titles: 


THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS 
by William Lee Miller 
PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION 
by John Coburn 
MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS 
by Howard Clark Kee 
THE MEANING OF CHRIST 
by Robert Johnson 
UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 
by Fred J. Denbeaux 
LIFE, DEATH AND DESTINY 
by Roger L. Shinn 
BARRIERS TO BELIEF 
by Norman Langford 
A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS 
by Charles Forman 


OCTOBER AND MAY INTERCOLLEGIAN . . . PAIR THESE FOR 
A LIVELY POLITICAL PROGRAM 


Copies of both the May 1956 and October 1956 INTERCOLLEGIAN 
dealing with “the student in politics” have been made available in 
quantity for Associations desiring to make use of them. Write for 
special quantity prices on these two issues. As supply is limited, an 
early order will ensure delivery in quantities requested. 


EDITOR 
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book reviews continued 


ganized activity and express our desire 
to “belong” by joining superficial 
mutual-admiration societies. We shun 
the struggle that can contribute to 
justice and escape into the charity that 
soothes but does not heal. 

But what guide-lines can the Chris- 
tian faith give me when I face contro- 
versial issues? How can I become 
politically effective? Should I rush to 
the nearest precinct committeeman? 
Should I be an _ independent? One 
chapter outlines the circumstances and 
techniques—which make for effective 
and ineffective political independence. 
If I choose to work through a party, 
how do I decide which party? How do 
I begin? What pitfalls must I be on 
guard against? How are party decisions 
made? 


Mr. Muehl, lawyer, politician and 
professor, is uniquely qualified to 
answer them. He _ speaks with the 


authority of the participant-observer. 
This reviewer knows of no comparable 
combination, in the growing literature 
on Christianity and politics, of the- 
ological pertinence, social analysis, and 
practical advice. It is one of the most 
readable books you can lay your hands 


on. 
GORDON SHULL 
Department of Political Science, 
The College of Wooster 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW 


NAME 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 

[] Single subscription: $2 for one year 

[|] $3 for two years 

[] Group subscriptions (15 or more to one address), $1 each; 
individually addressed, $1.25 each. 


Send check or M. O. payable to The Intercollegian 


ADDRESS __. 
CITY & STATE 
the intercollegian, 291 Broadway, NYC 7 


Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis, 
by William Graham Cole. Oxford 
University Press, New York. $4. 


FOR A GENERATION of. sex-con- 
scious students who have inherited not 
only the Christian tradition but also the 
influence of Sigmund Freud and the 
psychoanalytic movement this book by 
the chaplain of Williams College will 
be extremely helpful. Written in a de- 
lightfully readable prose style which 
renders its scholarly depths remarkably 
clear, the book demonstrates the 
author’s extensive research and famili- 
arity with the history of Christian 
thought and psychoanalytic theory. For 
any serious student of sex this thorough 
and thoughtful piece of work is a must 
on the reading list. 

The aim of the book’s three main 
sections is described as follows by the 
author: “Part One deals with interpre- 
tations of sex in Christianity, beginning 
with Jesus and Paul, moving to Augus- 
tine as the link between the ancient 
and medieval worlds. The _ classical 
Catholic and Protestant ideas are ex- 
amined through Thomas Aquinas and 
the Council of Trent on the one hand, 
and Martin Luther and John Calvin 
on the other. The section concludes 
with a survey of the contemporary 
scene in both Catholic and Protestant 
circles. Part Two surveys the psyscho- 
analytic interpretations of sex first in 
the writings of Sigmund Freud and then 
in the work of some of the present-day 
analysts. Part Three represents an at- 
tempt at a critical reconstruction of a 
Christian interpretation of sex, a re- 
statement for our Own times, in view 
of the historical background and the 
psychoanalytic findings.” 

In the first section of the book the 
author attempts to unravel and isolate 
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two separate strands which have be. 
come woven together in the thought 
and practice of the Church during nine. 
teen centuries of Christian history. One 
strand he describes as “Hebrew natural. 
ism,”’ the other as “Hellenistic dualism.” 
The major thesis of this section and jn 
fact of the book as a whole is that many 
of the anxieties and feelings of guilt 
which characterize the sex attitudes of 
modern Christians are in plain truth 
not Christian at all. They stem rather 
from a dualistic view of the world of 
nature and the world of spirit which 
grew out of Greek thought and in. 
truded itself into the life of the Church 
at an early date. To discover an authen- 
tically Christian interpretation of sex 
for our own time we must therefore 
isolate and remove this dualistic strand 
with its suspicion of the body and its 
functions, and turn instead to the He- 
brew naturalism of the Old Testament, 
of Jesus, and of Paul (yes, Paul!) which 
is rooted in a fundamental conviction 
about the goodness of Creation and the 
joys, including the sensual joys, of 
creatureliness. The recovery of such a 
view, Cole believes, will remove many 
misguided notions which are presumed 
to be Christian and which have done 
incalculable mischief in the Christian 
culture of the West. 

The book’s second section contains 
a synopsis of various psychoanalytic 
interpretations of sex which in spite of 
their differences make the central point 
that there is more to the sexual nature 
of man than can ever be determined 
by an external examination of sexual 
behaviour a la Kinsey. The _ physical 
and emotional development of the in- 
dividual are inextricably related and 
therefore no solution of human sexual 
problems and no sex ethic will be ade- 
quate which does not get to the root 
of the matter, namely the unconscious 
motivation behind external sexual be- 
haviour. 

In section three, Cole contends for 
an essential affinity between the insights 
of Hebrew naturalism and _psycho- 
analytic theory into the problem of 
sexual motivation. On this basis he 
ventures his own “critical reconstruc- 
tion of a Christian interpretation of 
sex.” This book represents the most 
thorough and scholarly Christian inter- 
pretation of sex to be written in our 
time. Any thoughtful person will be glad 
he read it. THAYER GREENE 

Chaplain, Amherst College 
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Profiles in Courage. By John F. Ken- 
nedy. Harper & Bros., New York. 
$3.50. 

TO THE RADICAL REPUBLICANS 

in the turbulent wake of the Civil War, 

it seemed absolutely unbelievable—nay, 
preposterous—that Senator Edmund 

Ross could be opposed to the impeach- 

ment of President Andrew Johnson. 

Had Ross not taken part in the mob 

rescue Of a fugitive slave in Milwaukee? 

Had he not migrated to Kansas for the 

sole purpose of helping in the struggle 

to “keep Kansas free’? Had he not 
served aS a volunteer in the Kansas 

Free State Army as well as in the 

Union Army? Above all, had he not 

been a steady supporter of the Radical 

Republican cause in the Senate? Why, 


then, was there any doubt about his. 


position on impeachment? 

The Constitution provides that cer- 
tain public officers shall be appointed 
by the President “with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” It is silent about 
the removal of these officers. The Radi- 
cal Republicans, with enough votes to 
over-ride Johnson’s veto, enacted a law 
requiring him to get the consent of the 
Senate whenever he wished to remove 
any such officer. Johnson believed that 
the law was unconsitutional; presently, 
without consulting the Senate, he dis- 
missed a cabinet member who was dear 
to the hearts of the Radicals. It would 
have been easy for the dismissed officer 
to take his case to the Supreme Court. 
(In fact, another officer did just that, a 
half century later, with the result that 
Johnson’s position was upheld.) But the 
Radicals, enraged over Johnson’s whole 
policy of moderation toward the South, 
preferred to impeach the President. And 
they had more than enough votes to 
do it. 

Or did they? As the proceedings ran 
their hasty and ill-tempered course, six 
members of the party announced that 
they could not in good conscience vote 
for impeachment. This would have left 
just exactly the right number required 
to impeach—except that another Radi- 
cal, Edmund G. Ross, refused to pre- 
judge the case. He would only say, “I 
am a Republican and opposed to Mr. 
Johnson and his policy, but as far as | 
am concerned, he shall have as fair a 
trial as an accused man ever had on this 
earth.” 

Ross was spied upon, villified, threat- 
ened with assassination, and constantly 


besought by his colleagues and constit- 
uents. There was no doubt that Kansas 
was solidly for impeachment. But had 
Kansas considered the constitutional 
meaning of impeachment, or its signifi- 
cance for the future? . . . Later, Ross 
described his feelings at the moment 


when his name was called, and every- 


one in the packed Senate chamber 
knew that the outcome of the entire 
struggle turned on his reply: “I almost 
literally looked down into my open 
grave. Friendships, position, fortune, 
everything that makes life desirable to 
an ambitious man were about to be 
swept away by the breath of my mouth, 
perhaps forever.” 

His two words—“‘not guilty’’—did in- 


deed dig his political grave—a grave 


shared by the other six Radicals who 
spoke the same two words. Friends, 
newspapers, even judges likened him to 
Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold. But 
America can be thankful that enough 
men preferred this to the hot-headed 
degradation of the office of President. 
This is a brief and wholly inadequate 
sketch of one of eight profiles in Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s informative and capti- 
vating work. The book is rich in many 
things: in quotations that give the flavor 


of authenticity; in an eminently quot- 


able style that often borders on the 
poetic; in a profound searching after 
the real meaning of courage in politics, 
especially democratic politics. The open- 
ing and closing chapters wrestle hon- 
estly, thoughtfully, and very helpfully 
with these last two questions. When you 
read it you will find yourself reaching 
toward a deeper understanding of the 
genuine moral dilemmas facing the 
elected re vresentative—and therefore 
the voter: dilemmas incorporating the 
conflicting pressures of majority rule, 
legitimate ambit.on, and the considered 
judgment of the statesman. We ought to 
reflect more often than we do upon the 
profiles of such imperfect but coura- 
geous mortals as John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, Thomas Hart Benton, 
Sam Houston, Lucius Lamar, George 
Norris, Robert Taft, and Edmund G. 
Ross. 
GORDON SHULL 
Department of Political Science, 
The College of Wooster 


COMING! 
The prize-winning articles by stu- 
dent authors in forthcoming issues of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Why believe that Jesus rose? | 


Every Christian is entitled to ask this 
question. And James Martin answers 
it convincingly in Dip JEsus RISE FROM 
THE DeaD?—a thought-provoking and 
illuminating discussion of the evidences 
for the Resurrection that are found in 
the New Testament. A new pocket- 
sized book in the growing series spon- 
sored by the International Missionary 
Council . . . written right and priced 
right for campus audiences. 


World Christian Books, $1.25 


Why bestir yourself? 


John C. Bennett explains why you are 
obliged to evaluate our social order 
(and disorder) by Christian criteria, and 
to act upon your findings, in his THE 
CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN. “An excellent 
book for Christian laymen in America 
who are ready to pursue boldly the 
social implications of the gospel.”—P. 
Ernest Johnson, The Christian Century. 

World Christian Books, $1.25 
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